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alliance with Spain, and looked for the re-establish-
ment sooner or later of the old religion. This scheme,
though not disloyal, was extremely alarming to Eliza-
beth. Norfolk was nominally a Protestant. But she
had placed him on the Commission as a representative
of the Conservative party, believing that, while he
would lend himself to hushing up Mary's guilt, his
eyes would be opened to her real character. Yet here
he was, like the Hamiltons, Campbells, and Douglases,
ready to take her with her smirched reputation, simply
for the chance of her two crowns. It was not a case
of love, for he had never seen her. He seems to have
been staggered for a moment by the sight of the
casket letters, and to have doubted whether it was
for his honour or even his safety to marry such a
woman. But in the end, as we shall see, he swallowed
his scruples.

On discovering Norfolk's intrigue, Elizabeth hastily
revoked the Commission, and ordered another investi-
gation to be held by the most important peers and
statesmen of England. The casket letters and the
depositions were submitted to them. Mary's able and
zealous advocate, the Bishop of Boss, could say nothing
except that his mistress had sent him on the supposi-
tion that Moray was to be the defendant: let her
appear in person before the Queen, and she would give
reasons why Moray ought not to be allowed to advance
any charges against her. To make no better answer
than this was virtually to admit that the charges
against her were unanswerable.

It was thought that she was now sufficiently fright-
ened to be ready to accept Elizabeth's terms, and they